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of farm and factory surpluses and with the fear of a world in the throes
of change and revolution, and coloured the post-war international
policies of the United States.

A good part of the relatively small 'direct foreign investment' of
Big Business went to stake out claims for America's mineral and oil
diplomacy. But this, too, remained little in comparison with the
American capital surplus and the world's need for investment funds.

What hopes there may have been of channeling American surplus
capital investments into the development of non-strategic raw material
resources in economically backward nations, and particularly of their
agriculture, were disappointed.

In general, the 'investment climate' was deemed unfavourable in
most foreign countries because of the prevalent trend of social and
economic change away from private enterprise. And America became
more and more aware of the danger of creating direct or indirect
competition for her own agriculture and industries.

Not only has American capital failed to help the world exploit on a
large scale its potential wealth of soil and subsoil: even as a buyer of
foreign raw materials the United States has proved unable to stimulate
such development. For, during the semi-stagnation years until the
Korean war, American consumption was far below its wartime peak,
and it remained as ever erratic and unpredictable. Worse still, the
urgent need for the export of America's own surplus raw materials
and the growth of her synthetic industries actually did a great deal of
harm to 'backward* countries which American foreign policy intended
to support.

'Brazil, Egypt, India and other foreign producers cannot compete
in Europe, for example, with U.S. cotton supplied free or almost free
to the users by the Economic Cooperation Administration', U.S. News
& World Report wrote on May 27,1949. 'Gro5^"^U.S. self-sufficiency
is depriving many a country of its best chanf.aair'-earn dollars' through
the development of natural resources and trade, the paper reported on
September 16, 1949.

Domestic nylon and rayon closed the American market more and
more firmly to foreign raw silk. Synthetic rubber increasingly took
the place of natural rubber. The jute sales of India and Pakistan in the
United States at times fell to three-fifths the level of the depression
year of 1937, partly because of the use of American cotton and paper
substitutes. Foreign hide producers lost part of their sole leather,
belting and other business to American synthetics. Foreign pig bristles
and hemp yielded to nylon for use in brushes, rope, rugs and fishing